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gone conclusion that a large number of deficiencies would be brought to 
light." The question is asked whether " it is to prevent a rude awaken- 
ing to the nation that the valuations have been postponed," and in con- 
clusion it is well said that " the state subsidies are provided from taxes 
and taxpayers have a right to know that their money is being spent 
economically and to the best advantage; while the prevention and cure 
of sickness among the insured population should be reflected in better 
conditions of life even among those who are not insured." 

In its final analysis compulsory health insurance is primarily a ques- 
tion of taxation. Twenty per cent, of the cost is to be paid out of gen- 
eral revenues for the specific benefit of a selected group. Dr. I. M. 
Eubinow and others habitually refer to this group as the "working 
class." In a free democracy class distinctions are contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of a republican form of government. The twenty 
per cent, contribution is merely poor relief under another name. It is 
indirect taxation in its most pernicious form. Forty per cent, of the 
cost is to be paid by industry, although no evidence has been forthcoming 
that industrial conditions are to anything like this degree responsible 
for the amount of ill health prevailing among American wage-earners at 
the present time. In so far as occupational or industrial diseases prevail 
in any particular group of employments the burden of compensation 
should rest in its entirety upon that industry and not upon either the 
wage-workers or the public at large. There is no evidence, however, that 
American industry is in any measurable degree responsible for general 
ill health, and the proof is fairly conclusive that occupational diseases 
are much less common in this country than in Europe, regardless of the 
establishment of compulsory health insurance. For these and many 
other reasons the contemplated legislation on compulsory health insur- 
ance should be consistently opposed as contrary to the fundamental 
principles of a republican form of government and as inimical to the 
best interests of American wage-workers and the public at large. 



LIFE INSURANCE AS A BASIS OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 

Bl HALEY FISKE 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

WHILE the topic assigned to me is " Life Insurance, its Social and 
Economic Basis," I have reason to believe that what the chair- 
man had in mind was to have some observations made upon life insur- 
ance as the basis of social economy. This is a very interesting subject, 
and life insurance is not looked upon as often as it deserves from this 
point of view. Very few recognize how intimately life insurance enters 
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into the domestic life of the people nor the extent to which it has 
developed and built up the country, and now sustains the machinery of 
civilized life. 

Consider first how widespread in the commonwealth is the insurance 
of lives. At the end of 1915 there were 43,133,415 policies in force in 
the United States and Canada, as compared with a population of, say, 
110,000,000. We estimate that these forty-three millions of policies 
were upon twenty-five to thirty millions of lives, and therefore that 
about a quarter of the population is insured. These are the figures of 
244 regular reserve companies. The insurance in force was $23,756,- 
472,828. The companies are exceedingly active and energetic in pros- 
ecuting the business. There was a gain of nearly two and three quarters 
millions in number and nearly one and a half billions of dollars in 
amount of insurance in force during the year 1915. To realize the sig- 
nificance of these figures, consider, next, what life insurance is. Funda- 
mentally it is the association of numbers of people who realize that 
while nothing is more certain than death, nothing is more uncertain for 
each healthy individual than the date of death ; that death is a pecuniary 
loss to the dependents; that there is a necessity to tide over a period 
during which new adjustments can be made in the lives of the survivors ; 
that for this period assistance is needed. The contributions of 
these numbers of people go into a fund out of which this help 
is furnished. Though the date of the individual death is un- 
certain, the number of deaths in the year among the contributors 
is quite certain. There is therefore a mathematical relation estab- 
lished between the amount agreed to be contributed and the amount 
of the fund to be drawn upon death. The uncertainty of the date 
of death makes life insurance a very human thing. It used to 
be called a gamble. Surely it is not that. We have a right, after all 
these years and the tremendous extent of life insurance, to say that the 
system is the result of conscious mutual helpfulness. It is a social insti- 
tution. The family which draws a death benefit after a single premium 
is not drawing charity. The obligation of the holder of the policy was 
undertaken in good faith with the view of helping others, and the help 
from others arising from the unexpected death is the mere fulfilment of 
an obligation which was reciprocal. No doubt when a man insures his 
life he does it to protect his family in the event of his death; but he 
neither expects nor desires his own death, and has he not at least a sub- 
consciousness that he is making a mutual bargain to give or take help as 
the event may prove ? Thirty-five out of the forty millions of policies 
are held in mutual companies. There is something very impressive from 
the point of view of social economy in the banding together of these 
millions of people for mutual protection; something very impressive 
when you think of their yearly mutual contribution of nearly a billion 
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of dollars, seventy-five per cent, of which immediately passes into circu- 
lation, and twenty-five per cent, of which goes into circulation through 
interest-bearing investments. Life insurance is therefore a brother- 
hood whose operations are intensely practical. These companies distrib- 
uted during 1915, $580,121,669— over one half of the national debt. 
Think of the excitement the. government would arouse if it undertook to 
pay its debt in a single year ! Think of the taxation necessary to enable 
the government to do such a thing ! Yet the distribution by life com- 
panies of over half a billion dollars in a year causes no comment. It 
enters into the common life of the people, affecting enormous numbers of 
them. We may take it that this money went to the families of nearly a 
million persons, and therefore affected four or five millions of indi- 
viduals. And this is an annual experience. Multiply it by ten years, 
and consider what a common daily experience is the knowledge by our 
people of the results of this system of association for mutual help. 

It would be mere commonplace to dwell upon the good done by this 
enormous distribution of money, in relieving want, paying debts, fur- 
nishing future support. 

Let us go back to the fund out of which these payments are made. 
It is stupendous in amount. The assets of these companies at the end of 
1915 were $5,485,307,895. They increased during the year $257,- 
176,467. There were poured into this fund during the year $1,102,- 
782,532, of which $823,106,490 were from premiums. Of the total 
assets there were permanently invested in reserve required by law to meet 
policy obligations the sum of $4,592,921,199 ; the increase in the reserve 
during the year 1915 was $251,232,545. These figures are so large as 
to benumb us if we look at them as mere accumulations. We must con- 
sider how intimately into the daily life of our people these millions and 
millions of dollars enter. In no other way may we appreciate the extent 
of the service performed. 

Take the five and a half billions of assets. It is probable that thirty 
per cent, of these are invested in railway securities, that. is, over one and 
a half billions of dollars are in the real and personal property of rail- 
ways. The first thought about this is that the insurance business has 
been the most important single instrumentality in developing the coun- 
try ; that millions of acres of land have been thrown open to cultivation ; 
that has brought in population for agricultural work; these must be 
housed, fed and clothed; the crops must be shipped away; then we see 
towns grow about the stations to forward the freight and to sell the food 
and clothing to the farmers' families and the railway men. Mills follow 
to bring manufactured articles nearer to the consumers. Thus gradually 
cities grow up, all business increases, more money circulates. In short, 
the crops, the coal, the ores have been wealth added to the country's 
resources; enormous populations have been scattered over the various 
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states; the resulting commerce has founded and built up the cities of 
the country; and through exports, money has been drawn from all the 
world and millions of people invited to our shores and sent throughout 
the land. 

It is probable that thirty-five per cent, of these assets are loaned on 
bonds and mortgages. That means that communities have been built up 
by insurance funds. It is estimated that ten per cent, of the funds are 
invested in state, county and municipal bonds and bonds of public im- 
provements. That means that communities have been developed and 
sustained, and have been furnished with the conveniences of modern life 
and with material facilities for the education of children by the insur- 
ance companies. This- constructive work is continuous. Under the re- 
serve system of insurance, more than four fifths of the assets are subject 
to reserve liabilities — the total reserves of the companies amounted to 
over four and a half billions of dollars at the end of 1915. The invest- 
ments are stable. They increase automatically, like the rolling of a 
snowball. More than three quarters of the semi-annual interest receipts 
are added to the reserve and in turn invested and held. Moreover, the 
investments are made where they are most needed. This arises from self 
interest, because obviously the best rate of interest is obtained, as a rule, 
where capital is scarcest. Fourteen companies have nearly a billion of 
dollars invested in the west and south. 

Probably fifteen per cent, of the assets of the companies are invested 
in policy loans. Leaving aside the question whether it is wise for either 
the company or the borrowing policyholders that there should be so 
much lending, it must be admitted that the loans associate company and 
policyholder closer together; that the return of over eight hundred 
millions of dollars collected in premiums to those who paid them, and 
while they are continuing their policies, means an increase in capital re- 
sources; that the business and social life of the individual are pro- 
foundly affected. He spends the money borrowed. If he pays future 
premiums with it, he keeps his family protected ; if he pays debts, he re- 
leases capital and carries easier the burden of life ; if he buys luxuries, 
he thanks insurance for his keener enjoyment; if he tides over loss of 
income, he realizes as never before the blessings of life insurance. 

Let us go deeper into the relation of insurance to the industrial life 
of the people. The income in 1915 of the 244 companies was over a 
billion of dollars, of which over 800 millions were in premiums. Of this 
billion dollars of income ($1,102,782,532), twenty-five per cent, was 
added to reserve — $251,232,545 — and invested in the upbuilding of our 
material resources; fifty per cent. — $580,121,669 — was returned to 
policyholders new and old. Want relieved, families supported, children 
educated, debts paid, investments made for widow and children — the 
blessings of life insurance have so often been explained that I need not 
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pursue that topic; sixteen per cent, went to management expenses — 
salaries, wages, commissions — touching the community on all sides as 
money spent in small sums inevitably does; about one and a half per 
cent. — say, sixteen millions of dollars — paid in taxes on premiums, an 
amount we may say unjustly assessed upon thrift, but which went to 
lighten the burdens of other taxation and contributed to the carrying on 
of civilized life, protection of property, education, caring for the sick. 

Perhaps one gets a clearer conception of the economic service of life 
insurance when he studies the business of industrial life insurance. 
Three quarters of all the policies in force are industrial — thirty-two 
millions out of forty-three. When one thinks of the service performed, 
the number of individuals affected is perhaps more important than the 
amount. Is it not a startling fact that one out of every five of the 
population of the United States and Canada holds an industrial life 
insurance policy and weekly pays his premium to a collector ? Can any 
one institution be said to be as close to the people as that? When you 
consider that in Philadelphia and some other cities there are more indus- 
trial life insurance policies in force than the number of the population, 
you begin to get an inkling of how close to the life of the people life 
insurance is. 

One hundred and fifty-six millions are annually collected in weekly 
installments. This involves eight and a half millions of visits weekly by 
agents — over four hundred, millions of visits annually. The agent per- 
forms all the services required by the policyholder — he collects the pre- 
miums, pays the dividends and bonuses, calls to prepare the proofs of 
death and later to pay the claims. The agent enters into the daily family 
life of the wage-earners. He knows all the family, their joys and griefs, 
their income and outgo, their pleasures, their work — their very life; is 
often their adviser, confidant and friend ; and always in a representative 
capacity; he is what he is to those millions of people because he to them 
is the company; they know the company is back of the agent; agents 
may change, but the company is always with them. People pay pre- 
miums to the agents and the collections go to the insurance fund — the 
assets; the assets are invested; part of them go to railway treasuries; 
part to governmental officials; part to treasurers of public utility com- 
panies ; part to personal borrowers on mortgages. But these recipients 
do not keep the money. They spend it in materials and wages. The 
materials, moreover, had to be manufactured by wage-earners. In the 
last analysis, the people who pay the premiums get the premiums back 
in wages. It is the workman who gets metal and coal out of mines, who 
clears forests, who fashions lumber, who gathers crops, who makes brick, 
who quarries stone, who draws rails, who casts structural steel, who 
erects buildings and lays railway lines and builds locomotives and cars. 
For all these things he gets paid out of the assets of insurance companies 
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invested in the debts of his employer. And when he gets his wages he 
buys food and clothing, and this involves more buildings and more rail- 
ways and more cities and towns and more means of communication and 
more public utilities. And with part of his wages he buys insurance 
and pays his premiums and increases the companies' funds. Thus, 
money he pays to insurance companies comes back to him in wagea. An 
endless chain? No. It is circulating blood. It carries on the life of 
the people. Service? It is civilized life! Prom the cradle to the grave 
industrial life insurance is the companion, servant, friend, benefactor of 
the wage-earning families. It makes of these people a capitalistic class. 
No one of them can buy a bond, but two hundred of them can do so 
every year, for their collective industrial premiums will then have 
amounted to $1,000. A million of them in ten years will contribute 
enough to build a railway halfway across the continent ; or to put up fifty 
large city schools; or to run a subway through New York; or to supply 
a large city with water ; or to build 20,000 homes for a hundred thou- 
sand people — build a city ! It is not only that they can do it — they 
do it! Consider the assets of the industrial companies — eleven hun- 
dred millions of dollars ! 

A recent progressive stage of life insurance which has economic in- 
terest is what is practically the care and investment of savings for the 
surviving dependents ; an end achieved by the deposit of the proceeds of 
a policy with the company which pays interest, or the payment of the 
policy in many installments. The amount of insurance on these plans 
is rapidly increasing. This is a service which saves dependents from 
errors of judgment and exploitation by unwise and designing advisers. 

One large and old life insurance company is issuing millions of in- 
surance to employees covering a burial fund for the employee and 
weekly support to the dependents ; the premiums paid by the employer. 
Another prominent company issues policies providing sick benefits, 
accident indemnity and burial fund. These policies may be collective, 
issued to the employer, with or without contributions from the employee. 
Two other companies insure their thirty thousand of employees against 
sickness and death. 

One or two companies are offering mortgage loans on homes, with 
provision for amortization protected by life insurance; a form of service 
of the greatest benefit to the community as well as to the insured. 

The latest development of life insurance in this country is interest- 
ing and, to those who know the history of this business, really amazing. 
It is distinctively American, for it is seen in no other country. It is 
doubtless the outgrowth of the sentiment which of late years is pervading 
society throughout the world, and in this country especially has involved 
industrial and commercial business: the sentiment that there is a re- 
sponsibility resting upon the prosperous to help the less fortunate; that 
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there is a duty to the community to better conditions and uplift the 
mass. As life insurance is based upon mortality, it is a logical working 
out of this sentiment for the insurance companies to do something to 
lower the death-rate — to conserve health and lengthen human life. It 
is the same sentiment which leads manufacturers to improve conditions 
of labor and domestic life of wage-earners and to promote thrift. 

This new service which life insurance has begun runs along several 
channels, and we may well take a brief survey. In a paper widely dis- 
tributed at the 15th International Congress on Hygiene and Demography 
held three years ago, Mr. Cox, manager of the Presidents' Association, 
composed of about thirty life insurance companies carrying seventy-seven 
per cent, of the American policies, noted that there was a group of five 
companies, with twenty-two millions of policies, that were making spe- 
cial efforts to stimulate their policyholders to personal and public 
hygiene ; that there was another group of four companies which advised 
impaired applicants for insurance as to their physical condition and 
made suggestions to aid them. Another company provided for free 
periodical medical examinations of its policyholders. Another had 
formed a health association among its members. The Presidents' Asso- 
ciation itself opened a forum a few years ago for the discussion of things 
intended to prevent disease; and papers were read by Professor Fisher, 
of Yale; Dr. Poster, of the St. Paul Medical Journal; Dr. Wyman, 
surgeon-general of the United States Health and Hospital Service ; Dr. 
Eosenau, of the Harvard Medical College; Dr. Porter, health commis- 
sioner of New York state ; Dr. Doty, health officer of New York City ; 
Dr. Wilbur, of the Census Bureau, and Dr. Dwight, of the Few Eng- 
land Mutual Company, on such subjects as the Economic Aspect of 
Lengthening Human Life, Increased Longevity of Policyholders, Work 
of the Federal Government in Health Conservation, Preventive Medi- 
cine, Fight against Preventable Diseases, Modern Sanitation, etc. The 
American Life Convention had addresses by experts on Forces against 
Mortality, Mortality from Diseases of the Kidneys and Circulatory 
System, the Short Life History. 

A Life Extension Bureau has been formed, patronized by several 
companies, which examines insured persons and communicates the re- 
sults to the family physicians, the cost defrayed by the companies. One 
life-insurance company has thus had examined fifteen thousand of its 
policyholders. 

One company with nearly thirteen millions of policies in force has 
issued large numbers of pamphlets and leaflets on health and disease to 
its policyholders and has an expert constantly studying morbidity from 
many points of view, especially occupational diseases, and publishes the 
results. 

Another company, with over sixteen millions of policies, has an 
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elaborate system of education and of fighting disease and ameliorating 
sickness. It has circulated one hundred and forty millions of pamphlets, 
leaflets and magazine articles in several languages upon such subjects as 
Tuberculosis (six millions), Care of Children (two and a half millions), 
Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids (same number), Health of the Worker, 
Care of Babies (six millions), Milk (five millions), Flies and Filth (six 
millions), Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Measles, Whooping- 
cough, Cancer, Pellagra, Hookworm, Infantile Paralysis, Smallpox, and 
has distributed thirty-four millions of paper drinking-cups. It exhibits 
health educational booths at county fairs, as many as 125 in a year. It 
assists health officers in clean-up campaigns in over 250 cities. It has 
made surveys of several large cities to discover and tabulate the amount 
and causes of sickness. It has helped the authorities to enforce housing 
laws; distributed ballots on votes for municipal sanatoria and addi- 
tional school houses ; cooperated with anti-tuberculosis societies ; agitated 
in legislatures and among health officers for systematic and accurate 
vital statistics. It has cooperated with the federal government in a 
survey of unemployment in 44 cities — a survey covering three millions 
of lives. Its most remarkable work on lines of health is a system of 
furnishing free the service of trained nurses among sick policyholders, 
whose visits number a million a year; the nurses attend the sick and 
give instruction to the families in hygiene. Over six and a third mil- 
lions of these visits have been paid. It has entered into a kind of 
partnership with two states to get trained nursing to every sick in- 
habitant. The company has built a sanatorium for tuberculous em- 
ployees and is building a rest house for convalescents from other dis- 
eases. The sanatorium is a center of study of the White Plague, its 
prevention and cure, and carries on correspondence and reciprocal visits 
with like institutions. Of about 500 treated, including those still in the 
institution, it has discharged as cured (or arrested and quiescent cases, 
as physicians say) 35 per cent, in two years' work, although at the start 
over 8 per cent, of the cases sent were far advanced, 61 per cent, mod- 
erately advanced, and many are still under treatment. It is now paying 
for the work of taking over a whole town, making a survey to determine 
what inhabitants are infected with tuberculosis, then of isolating the 
patients, nursing and treating them — in an effort to find out whether 
such work will result in stamping out tuberculosis altogether from 
the community. Altogether the company spends more than a million 
dollars a year in welfare work. The company medically examines its 
twenty thousand agents and employees annually for the discovery and 
treatment of incipient disease. 

It seems to us that the best thought of the age has fixed upon insur- 
ance as the solvent for most of the economic ills of society. One can in 
imagination picture the time when instead of one in every five, four in 
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every five of the population shall be insured in mutual companies ; and 
in the development of these companies along welfare lines which is now 
in its infancy one may look to the time when the people shall take care 
of themselves through life insurance in a service covering health in life, 
care in sickness, indemnity in death, sanitation in community life, the 
financing of home-owning, of public utilities and civic conveniences — a 
mutual service of cooperation among such a large proportion of the 
population that it may be called The New Socialism ! 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LIFE INSURANCE FIELD 

By ROBERT LYNN COX 
GENERAL COUNSEL AND MANAGER, ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 

HPHE topic assigned to me on this occasion seems to be a call for the 
-*- latest news of the life-insurance business. 

I am asked to play the role of reporter. 

But what I have to say will not be startling or important enough to 
cause the Friday papers to issue extra editions or the Saturday week- 
lies to hold their presses in order to get the story. 

Life insurance has passed the experimental stage. Development in 
that field is no longer classed among discoveries. Progress here is 
merely growth — steady normal growth. "Who can become excited over 
such a thing as that? Even the chief ailments of this business have 
run their course or been cured. State supervision provides physical 
and moral examination of every company at least once a year and official 
X-rays are used on nearly every important transaction. 

Oh ! Life insurance, like mankind in general, is pretty well protected 
now-a-days against germs and accidents. 

But, like mankind again, the dangers which threaten are the degen- 
erative diseases. Statutory regulation in too great detail is threatening 
it with hardening of the arteries, that ailment hitherto confined almost 
exclusively to governmental functions. Excessive taxation is weaken- 
ing its heart action. 

There appears to be some danger that the public may not awaken to 
the situation until the patient is beyond help. 

We sometimes forget that an institution which has sprung from 
economic needs and has continued to flourish for years without govern- 
mental aid must have in it that which satisfies widespread human desire. 
And if it has, it is entitled, as an institution, to the kindly consideration 
of the public at large. If error has crept in, the public interest calls for 
reformation rather than destruction. One of the chief dangers that 



